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CALENDAR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK 


January 11-16, 1926 
New York City 


Monday, January 11 

10:00 A. M. ' 

Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Council of Church Boards of Education, 

International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York City. Two days’ 
session, including evenings. See detailed program on page 55. 


Tuesday, January 12 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
3 | International House (continued). Day and evening sessions. See above. . 


Wednesday, January 13 





| 
| 10:00 A. M. 
Conference of Presidents of Colleges of the Disciples of Christ, Hotel 
Webster, 40 West 45th Street. Sessions 10:00—12:00 A. M., and 2:00-4:00 
0 | P.M. No evening session. Topic for discussion, ‘‘The Efficient Disciples | 
| College.’’ Dr. H. O. Pritchard, 222 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Secretary. : 
7 Annual Meeting of the Education Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Hotel Astor. All day and evening sessions. President J. W. Long, 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., Secretary. 
Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian College Union, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Morning and afternoon sessions. Speakers: Dean Seashore, Drs. Lampe, 


93 French, J. E. Clarke. President Harry E. Gage, Secretary, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


90 


95 Thursday, January 14 
9:30 A. M. 

Conference of Presidents of Colleges of the Disciples of Christ, Hotel 
Webster (continued), morning session. Joins in Union Mass Meeting, 
Hotel Astor in the afternoon. 
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Colleges of Congregational Affiliation. President Silas Evans, Secre- 
tary, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Hotel Astor 
(continued), morning session. Joins in Union Mass Meeting in the after- 
noon. 

Presbyterian College Union, 156 Fifth Avenue (continued), morning 
session, Dr. Covert presiding. Joins in Union Mass Meeting in the after- 
noon. 


2:00 P. M. 

Union Mass Meeting, Hotel Astor, under the auspices of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. Subject: ‘‘ Personality Through Religion and 
Education.’’ Addresses by Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr, Joseph Fort Newton, Philadelphia, President Walter A. Jessup, 
State University of Iowa. 


7:00 P. M. 

Annual Dinner and Opening Session of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges, Hotel Astor. Reservations at $3.50 
per cover may be made through the Association Office, 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Speakers: President Frank Aydelotte, Dr. Max Farrand, 
The Commonwealth Fund, Senator Simon Guggenheim, The Guggenheim 
Fellowships, Dr. M. J. Rendal, The Rhodes Trust. The subject of the 
entire meeting is ‘‘The Effective College.’’ For detailed program see 
page 57. 


Friday, January 15 
9:30 A. M. 
Association of American Colleges, Hotel Astor. Number of Students, 
Personnel Technique, Athletics, Academic Freedom. 


2:00 P. M. 
Association of American Colleges, Hotel Astor. Reports of Officers; 
College Plant, Costs, Administration. Business Session. 


8:00 P. M. 

Association of American Colleges, Metropolitan Museum of Art, (83rd 
Street entrance). An Effective Program of Fine Arts in the Liberal Col- 
lege. 


Saturday, January 16 
9:30 A. M. 


Association of American Colleges, Hotel Astor. The Curriculum, Faculty 
and Student Scholarship. 


12:00 A. M. 
Adjournment. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 





January 11, 12 and 14, 1926 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
New York City 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION BY CASES 
The theme of the entire meeting is Christian Education by Cases. 
The purpose is to present specific instances of the operation of 
programs for the development of Christian personality. 











f 

0 Monday, January 11 

by 10:00 A. M. 

i, Devotional Exercises led by Dr. Willard Dayton Brown. 

n Opening Remarks, Dr. William S. Bovard, Acting President. 

e A Campaign of Perseverance, Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 

e The Situation among of the Universities, Dr. O. D. Foster. 
General discussion. 
Announcement of Committees. 

2:00 P. M. 
8, Devotional Exercises led by Dr. William E. Schell. 





A Christian Education Building—Elon College. 
President William A. Harper (20). 

A Christian Education Curriculum—The University of Chattanooga. 
President Arlo A. Brown (20). 

The People’s Church—Michigan State College. 
Dr. M. W. Lampe (20. 

” Young People’s Groups—The University of Missouri. 

Dr. O. D. Foster (20). 


: 


J l- 
e General discussion. 
8:00 P. M. 
Devotional Exercises led by Dr. Stonewall Anderson. 
ty The Work of the Federated Student Committee (10). 


Miss Mary E. Markley. 


Denominational Student Conferences (30). 
(a) Methodist Episcopal—Dr. Warren F. Sheldon. 
(b) United Lutheran—Dr. C. P. Harry. 
(c) Others. 
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Interdenominational Student Conferences 
(a) Mr. Stanley High. 
(b) Dr. J. Marvin Culbreth. 
(c) Others. 
Discussion. 
Tuesday, January 12 
:80 A, M. 
Devotional Exercises led by Dr. Frederick G. Gotwald. 
Recent Undertakings in Arousing Students’ Interest in Their Own Edu- 
cation (20). 
Dr. E. E. Rall. 
Special College Programs 
(a) Davidson College—Dr. Robert L. Kelly (20). 
(b) Ohio Wesleyan University—Dean W. E. Smyser (20). 
(ec) Maryville College—President 8. T. Wilson (20). 
(d) Albany College—President C. W. Greene (20). 
Discussion. 


:00 P. M. 
Devotional Exercises. 
Uniform Reports from Church Colleges (40). 
Dr. John E. Bradford. 
Dr. H. O. Pritchard. 
Dr. F. W. Reeves. 
Discussion. 
Christian Education in Paris 
Dr. J. W. Cochran. 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Report of the Treasurer. 
Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


:00 P. M. 
Devotional Exercises led by Dr. Frank W. Padelford. 
The Unified Work at Columbia University 
The Reverend Herbert E. Evans, Chaplain’s Representative (20). 
The Catholic Program of Christian Education 
Dr. James H. Ryan (20). 
The Spirit of Christian Education 
Dr. William Chalmers Covert (20). 


Union Mass MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BoarDs OF EDUCATION AT 
The Hotel Astor 
Thursday, January 14, 1926, 2:00 P. M. 
Subject: Personality Through Religion and Education. 
Speakers: Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University, Dr. Joseph 
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Fort Newton, Philadelphia, President Walter A. Jessup, State University 
of Iowa. 

General discussion. 

Adjournment. 


PROGRAM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Hotel Astor, New York 
January 14-16, 1926 


The special exhibit of college architecture will be found in the corridors 
of the Metropolitan Museum at the foot of the staircase from the Armor 
Galleries and in Class Room B adjoining. The guards will admit members 
of the Association to the Museum on pay days beginning January 12, with- 
out charge. Make yourself known. 

Members of the Association who wish to visit the Pierpont Morgan 
Library should secure tickets of admission from Dr. Kelly. 


The subject of the entire meeting is ‘‘ The Effective College.’’ The pur- 
pose is to make a re-definition of the study made by the Association under 
a similar title in 1917. 


Thursday, January 14 
7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner 

The Address of the President, President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore 
College. 

Seven minute talks by Dr. Max Farrand, The Commonwealth Fund, Sena- 
tor Simon Guggenheim, The Guggenheim Fellowships, Dr. M. J. Rendal, 
The Rhodes Trust. 

Music by the Columbia University Glee Club. 


Friday, January 15 
9:30 A. M. Announcement of Committees 
The Unit Size of an Effective College 
(20) President Harlan Updegraff, Cornell College. 
(20) President Rufus B. von Klein-Smid, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
Discussion. 
Athletics in an Effective College 
(20) Dr. Howard Savage, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 
(30) Seven minute talks by President Paul D. Moody, Middleburry 
College, President Charles A. Richmond, Union College, Professor 
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Robert T. Hinton, Georgetown College, Secretary F. D. Fackenthal, 
Columbia University. 
Discussion. 
Personnel Technique in an Effective College 
(20) Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University. 
Discussion. 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure in an Effective College 
(7) Dean John R. Effinger, University of Michigan. 


2:15 P. M. 

What Should Education Cost in an Effective College? 
(20) Comptroller George G. Wintringer, Princeton University. 

The College Plant and the Business Administration of an Effective College 
(20) Comptroller W. O. Miller, University of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion. 

A Department of College Administration 
(10) Director Robert J. Leonard, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 


Business SESSION 

Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 

President Bernard I. Bell, St. Stephen’s College. 
Consideration of the New Constitution. 
Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


AT THE METROPOLITAN MusSEUM or ART 
(Entrance on 83rd Street) 


8:00 P. M. 

An Effective Program of Fine Arts in the Liberal College 

Secretary Henry W. Kent, and others, Metropolitan Museum. 

Dr. Eugene Noble, The Juillard Musical Foundation. 

Professor H. V. Hubbard, School of Landscape Architecture, Harvard 
University. 

Mr. C. C. Zantzinger, F.A.I.A. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, F.A.A.S., F.A.I.A. (conditional acceptance). 

Discussion. 


Saturday, January 16 
9:30 A. M. 


The Curriculum in an Effective College 
(20) Dr. Clyde Furst, Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
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Advancement of Teaching. 


(20) Professor Leon Richardson, Dartmouth College. 
Discussion. 
Faculty and Student Scholarship in an Effective College 
(20) Dean Ernest H. Wilkins, The University of Chicago. 
(20) Dr. Vernon L. Kellogg, The National Research Council. 
(20) Professor John Tatlock, Harvard University. 
Discussion. 
Unfinished Business. 


12:00 A. M. 
Adjournment. 


The City Club, 55 East 44th Street, extends the courtesies of the club 
to all members of the Association during their visit to New York. 


THE BIG BUSINESS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Rosert L. Keiiy 


The American people have already made permanent invest- 
ments in higher education alone aggregating approximately 
$2,000,000,000. Not to speak of the amazing contributions to 
education through the processes of taxation, and in spite of 
wars, famines, earthquakes, and floods, free gifts for education 
continue to constitute the most impressive of the totals piled up 
by American philanthropists great and small. Within the past 
few months one man has left a fortune of $100,000,000, chiefly 
to Christian education, another has contributed $58,000,000, and 
many other sums have been donated which, except for such as 
these, would be considered stupendous. Since Armistice Day, in 
1918, hundreds of millions have been donated to schools, col- 
leges, universities, seminaries, trusts, foundations, for some form 
of Christian education at home or abroad. Other millions often 
uncounted because unknown, are being written into wills, an- 
nuities, insurance policies and other legal papers. This is the 
striking testimony of our people to their confidence in the secur- 
ity of such investments. They desire securely to help build a 
better world and their treasure goes where their heart is. Chris- 
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tian education, broadly interpreted, is the greatest enterprise for 
which our people have ever voluntarily enlisted life and sub- 
stance. As President Coolidge recently said, ‘‘Education is 
nearer to the hearts of the American people than is any other 
single interest.’’ 

Millions more are awaiting investment. The sense of stew- 
ardship with many is much alive and is becoming increasingly 
so. There should be a coordinated plan to point these prospec- 
tive donors to the vital projects of Christian education. Many 
facts, established by careful research, are available but are 
unused. They should be clothed in appropriate garb and set 
to work. A thousand voices should speak for Christian educa- 
tion where one speaks now. Furthermore they shouid speak a 
common language and with such harmony that their voice shall 
be as the voice of one man. 

This should not be done by means of high-pressure campaigns. 
It should not present a loud and extravagant appeal. It should 
be done by the approved processes of quiet and persistent presen- 
tation. The presentation should be to the mind and consciences 
of people as well as to their hearts. It should be done by all 
working together to one end—all denominations, all boards, all 
societies, all associations that have Christian education as a 
definite objective in their total program. The beneficiaries are 
the boys and girls, the boys and girls of our own flesh and blood 
and the boys and girls of other lands and other races who belong 
to the family Christ came to create in the world—to the boys 
and girls, the young men and women and the older men and 
women who are still learning, who are ready to respond and are 
responding to the greatest of all life challenges. 


Wuart ts CurisTIAN EDUCATION ? 

We have made much progress in our conception of Christian 
education. We have moved right on and left sectarianism far 
behind. We are done forever with denominational bickerings 
and sectional prejudices. No institution or group of institutions 
whatever their name or claim has a monopoly on Christian edu- 
cation, much less on the processes or programs for achieving it. 
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Christian education cannot be expressed in technical and legal 
terms. It is not produced by instruments and machinery. 
Christ reprimanded His disciples over and over for their narrow 
conception of the Kingdom and of the people who compose it. 
A disciple, he said, is one who would do His will. The purpose 
of Christian education is to make men Christian. If an institu- 
tion or agency wills to build up the Kingdom through the proc- 
esses of education, it should be considered a Christian institution 
or agency unless there is proof of insincerity. We cannot be dog- 
matic as yet about methods. We have much to learn. None of 
us is 100 per cent. effective. There should be no doubt about 
our loyalty. Let us start with the will and in striving to do the 
will of Him who sent us forth perhaps we shall learn to know 
the doctrine. 


THE PRoposEeD PROGRAM 


The Council of Church Boards of Education offers its maga- 
zine, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, as the organ of this movement, a 
clearing house of information, a disseminator of methods. It 
offers to the limit of its possibilities the time and effort of its 
staff. It does not propose to become an overhead agency. There 
is no thought of building up a vast or even a small machine. 
There are certain definite first steps now proposed. 

First. To keep on file a list of the campaigns of institutions 
and agencies now in operation with their objectives, their meth- 
ods, their results. This would include all corporate agencies 
willing to file reports and cover the entire field of Christian edu- 
cation at home and abroad. There is now no source of informa- 
tion concerning the entire field. The data here listed are not 
necessarily for publication except in terms of totals. The list 
should be kept for confidential purposes. 

Second. To announce from this list such campaigns and to 
publish such parts as are released for that purpose. Undoubt- 
edly an imposing array of worthy causes in the field of Christian 
education would immediately be set forth. 

Third. To present from month to month samples of the best 
type of Christian education publicity. This will be prepared by 
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seasoned publicity experts, and will be based in so far as pos- 
sible on facts and data ascertained through careful surveys. For 
years the Council of Church Boards of Education has been pro- 
ducing a literature in Christian education couched largely in 
factual terms. These skeletons are to be clothed with flesh and 
blood and the breath of life breathed into them. During the 
past year CuRIsTIAN EpucatTion presented material of this sort 
produced by a publicity expert whose organization has raised 
many millions of dollars for the cause. This type of work is to 
be continued and expanded. It will show concrete methods of 
effective publicity. 

Fourth. To build up a mailing list of volunteer and profes- 
sional workers—not ‘‘prospects’’—carefully selected to whom 
all these data may be sent with regularity and over a period of 
years. This list will be the army of cooperating workers repre- 
senting all denominational boards, all agencies. 

Fifth. To make effective the ready cooperation of 150,000 
life insurance underwriters in the country through the fellowship 
of the National Underwriters Association and its 160 affiliated 
local associations, by giving to them information of campaigns, 
of institutions, of boards, of societies and of persons with whom 
they can effectively cooperate. 

Sixth. To enlist the 2,562 trust companies, and the 1,800 
national banks and 400 state banks, which have fiduciary powers, 
in cooperative plans for making educational agencies known to 
their patrons, and in furnishing plans which will enable these 
great financial institutions better to serve the ends of Christian 
education. 

Seventh. To maintain a central office with the Committee on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America from which lawyers and other 
persons from any part of the country may obtain exact informa- 
tion respecting educational institutions, missions, church work, 
philanthropies and charitable movements, including legal titles, 
the scope and functions of specific organizations, and details 
respecting operation, which testators and donors may wish to 
know as they plan and execute their cherished benefactions. 
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Such information exists. A central office may become a clear- 
ing-house for its dissemination. 

Eighth. To mobilize in any given locality, through informa- 
tion which passes down from central organizations, the agencies 
which may cooperate together in specific and intensive drives for 
approved objects. 

Ninth. To demonstrate anew that fellowship and cooperation 
in the pursuit of a great and central object of human welfare 
yield by-products of blessing to all participants. 


Wuo ARE THE VOLUNTEER AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS? 


Many of them are active and experienced but working as yet 
usually on an uncooperative, uncoordinated basis. They have 
not tested the peculiarly American doctrine—‘‘In union there is 
strength.’’ The active agents are: 


(1) The approved representatives of individual schools 
and projects at home and abroad. Included in this 
list are publicity and field representatives, alumni 
secretaries, etc. 


(2) The publicity and promotional secretaries of boards 
and societies, denominational and interdenomina- 
tional. 


The potential agents are: 


(1) Trust companies, to whom prospective donors appeal 
for suggestions and advice. 


(2) Lawyers, whose clients seek direction in the bestowal 
of gifts and the drafting of legal papers. 
(3) The agents of life insurance companies. 


METHODs oF GIVING 
Contributions are now being made by means of 
(a) Absolute gifts 
(b) Annuity contracts 
(c) Life insurance policies 
(d) Mortuary notes 
(e) Wills 
(f) Living trusts 
[ 63 ] 
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WHEN ARE Girts EFFECTIVE? 
(a) During life 
(b) At the donor’s death 


(c) Subject to and following the life use of the giver or 
other designated persons. 


To Wuat Are Girts MapE? 


(1) To particular institutions or boards 

(2) To groups of institutions 

(3) To Christian education in general terms, to be ap- 
plied under the direction of a designated denomina- 
tion or interdenominational board, of which there 
are many, with definitely stated objectives. 

(4) To Christian education to be applied under direction 
of foundations or trusts. 


UNDERWRITING 


A man much interested in Christian education who has ex- 
pressed a desire that his name be not made public has subscribed 
a modest fund to stimulate effort in publicity and coordination 
of means. It is hoped others will add to this initial fund for 
maintenance. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS, 1925 


Earl Hall, Columbia University 


General Theme of the Session: ‘‘ The Function of this Association.’’ 


Tuesday, December 29 
7:45 P.M. 

Business; Charles Foster Kent: In Memoriam, Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 
Professor Miller Burrows, Brown University; Fundamentalism and the 
Bible Teacher, Professor William H. Wood, Dartmouth College; discussion ; 
Bible Teaching in China, Miss Hwang, Ginling College, Nanking. 
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Wednesday, December 30 
9:00 A. M. 


The Function of Our Association, Professor Ismar J. Peritz, Syracuse 
University. 

Symposium: Are We Meeting the Present Situation? Survey of the 
Situation, Professor Bruce Curry, Union Theological Seminary. 

How the Schools are Meeting It, Miss M. Louise Strayer, The Masters 
School, Miss Marian Coats, Bradford Academy, Mr. E. E. Jones, Northfield 
Seminary. 

How the Colleges are Meeting it, Professor Eliza Kendrick, Wellesley 
College, Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, Columbia; discussion. 

Suggestions for the Future, Prof. R. 8. Smith, Yale. 

Reports of Committees, and Suggestions of New Work. 

The New Youth Movement and the Bible. 

Discussion. 

An invitation is extended to all teachers of the Bible in schools and col- 
leges or those interested in the problems of Bible teaching, to join the 
Association. All such, whether members or not, are invited to attend the 
sessions of this meeting. 


MINUTES OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS, 1924 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors opened with dinner at the Faculty Club, 
Columbia University, Friday evening, December 26, 1924. The 
President of the Association, Professor Charles Foster Kent, 
presided, and at the close of the dinner spoke on the subject, 
‘‘Securing and Training Biblical Teachers.’’ Professor Kent 
explained the work being done by the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education to secure and train teachers, stressing 
the importance of personality in teachers of the Bible and re- 
ligion. Professor Kent had been ill just prior to this meeting, 
and his address was given without notes. His illness subsequent 
to the meeting followed by his untimely death prevented our 
ever securing from him what he wished to put in permanent 
form. 

After Professor Kent’s address, the members of the associa- 
tion retired to Earl Hall, where the evening meeting was held. 
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The first paper of the evening was read by Professor Robert 
Seneca Smith, of Smith College, on the subject, ‘‘Principles of 
Curriculum Building,’’ which provoked vigorous discussion. 
Professor Peritz, of Syractise, disagreed with the point of view, 
contending that the chronological study of the Bible is of greater 
value. Dr. Edwards, of Gates School, University of Missouri, 
emphasized subject matter as of first importance and that the 
aim should be to get the student to live over the life of Bible 
times. Mr. Burrows, of Yale, approved the point of view set 
forth in the paper, and suggested that an interesting subject for 
investigation would be to get at the use made by college gradu- 
ates of their college work in Biblical literature. Professor Laura 
Wild, of Mount Hoyloke College, pointed out that the Bible 
should be studied as a classic of which we are so proud that we 
want to be saturated with it. She contrasted our attitude toward 
the Bible as a classic with the attitude of the Chinese who rever- 
ence the classics of Confucius. 

The next paper was by Mr. James Muilenberg, of Yale Uni- 
versity, on the subject, ‘‘The Attitude of Undergraduates To- 
ward Bible Study.’’ In opening the discussion, Professor Wild 
stated that upon her return from the Orient, where she spent all 
of last year, she found among the students at home a more whole- 
some attitude toward religion, an evidence that the post-war 
attitude is passing. The problem of the paper was discussed 
by Professors Fowler, Bailey and Kent, and Mr. Muilenberg 
added that the study of literature was not merely a study of 
language and forms, but that it was ‘‘increasing the sum total 
of our existences, for literature is life.’’ 

The Saturday morning session was held in Earl Hall, and 
was opened by Professor Ellen E. Webster, of Wheaton College, 
(Mass.), on the subject, ‘‘The Project Method in Biblical In- 
struction.’’ In the course of the discussion, Professor Kent 
called attention to the excellent drama entitled, ‘‘The Children 
of the Way,’”’ by Mrs. Frances G. Allenson, published by Har- 
court, Brace and Co. 

The paper of Miss Claudine Clements, of the National Cathe- 
dral School, Washington, on ‘‘Training the Preparatory School 
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Student for the Biblical History Elective for College Entrance,’’ 
was read by the secretary. 

In opening the discussion, Professor Kent called attention to 
P. C. Sands, ‘‘ Literary Genius of the Old Testament,’’ published 
by the Oxford Press. Miss Strayer, of the Masters School, 
raised two questions. (1) What do college faculties want from 
preparatory school students who present Bible for entrance? 
(2) Will such students get advanced work in college? Replying 
to these questions, Professor Robert Smith stated that at Smith 
College they have twelve or fifteen who present Bible for entrance 
and are put in an advanced section. Professor Wild said that 
what was wanted of such students was that they know the con- 
tent of Bible stories, ete. She remarked that the paper showed 
the value of acquainting students in the plastic age before col- 
lege with the more modern attitude so that they do not have to 
unlearn anything in college. Miss Wild raised the question 
whether it is not now time for the colleges and the preparatory 
schools to get together on what should be taught in the prepara- 
tory schools. Miss Strayer pointed out that no progress had 
been made to date because each side seemed to be waiting for 
the other. Dr. Robert L. Kelly, of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, pointed out that we must take into account the 
changed attitude of the professional teachers of Religious Edu- 
eation which belittles the type of work done by the members of 
this association. The colleges emphasize Biblical instruction, the 
schools the project principle. After general discussion of the 
problems raised, it seemed wise that a commission be named to 
work at this problem and report to the Association at its next 
annual meeting. 

Dr. Kelly gave a paper on ‘‘ Religious Instruction in Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Colleges.’’ He gave the substance of his article 
by this same title later printed in the March, 1925, number of 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

Miss Maude Louise Strayer, treasurer of the Association, re- 
ported receipts of $212.74, expenditures of $135.87, balance 
$76.87. The report was accepted and approved. 

Voted, that the treasurer be empowered to use surplus funds 
as may seem wise to the administration in extending the mem- 
bership of this association. 
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Voted, that Miss Strayer be empowered to send notices to de- 
linquents on dues. 

All members were urged to send to Miss Strayer names of 
people who should be members of this association. 

The committee on nominations, consisting of Professor Mould, 
of Elmira College, Chaplain Knox, of Columbia, and Professor 
Robert Seneca Smith, of Smith College, reported recommending 
for President, Professor Charles Foster Kent, of Yale, for Re- 
cording Secretary, Professor Ralph Hickok, of Wells College, 
for Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Maude Louise 
Strayer, of the Masters School, for program committee for the 
next annual meeting, Professor Ely, of Vassar, Mr. Jones, of 
Northfield Seminary, and Professor Kent. Upon proper motion, 
the secretary pro tem. cast one ballot for the election of the 
above named officers. 

Voted, upon motion by Professor Fowler, seconded by Pro- 
fessor Wild, that Professor Robert Seneca Smith, Professor Kent 
and Miss Strayer, be a committee to build a larger committee 
on the study of the subject of Bible courses which should be 
taught in preparatory schools. 

Following the business session, Mr. Mark L. Entorf, of Colum- 
bia University, discussed ‘‘The Relative Religious Interests of 
freshmen and seniors.’’ 

Professor Peritz, of Syracuse, spoke briefly on ‘‘The Religion 
of Pentecost in Modern Equivalent.”’ 

Professor Julius Seelye Bixler, of Smith College, read a paper 
on the subject ‘‘First Kings and the Problem of Religious Syn- 
eretism.’’ 

Professor Charles B. Chapin, of Chicora College, Columbia, 
S. C., who is president of the Southern Branch of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, reported for that Branch. 
He said that at Memphis a year ago the Southern Branch was 
formed. The first meeting was held at Blue Ridge where a con- 
stitution was adopted and a permanent organization was formed. 

Professor Robert Hume, of Union Theological Seminary, dis- 
cussed Professor Bixler’s paper which had been given at the 
morning session. He said in part, ‘‘Our growing religion seeks 
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to get at truth outside itself but offers a type of syncretism that 
is just dilletantism. A religion must have some ideal or its syn- 
cretism is dangerous. Between Christianity and other religions 
there can not be a free give and take. There must be not only 
good will on the part of Christians but also discrimination.’’ 
Mr. John H. Howson, of Columbia University, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Bible as a Psychological Textbook.’’ 
Professor Laura Wild gave a paper on ‘‘Present Aspects of 
Religious Education in China.”’ 
Adjournment. 
Eumer W. K. Mout, 
Rosert SENECA SMITH, 
Secretaries pro tem. 


ACADEMIC CREDITS IN BIBLE STUDY AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The complete report of this inquiry is found in the November issue of the 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin.—Editor. 


The Association of American Colleges at its last meeting, © 
January, 1925, ordered a special committee to investigate aca- 
demic credits in Bible and religious education among the colleges 
and universities of the country. 

The committee made a careful investigation and received re- 
plies from 285 of the 289 members of the Association of American 
Colleges and from all members of the Association of American 
Universities and the National Association of State Universities 
except the University of Porto Rico. 


SUMMARY 


I. Of the 327 colleges and universities reporting 257 an- 
nounce the policy of accepting credits obtained in secondary 
schools in Bible study or religious education; fifty decline to 
accept such credits, and with fifteen the policy is undetermined. 
Five accept only above fifteen units in other subjects. 

II. Two hundred and eleven institutions replied indicating 
they would accept credits from accredited high schools without 
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challenge, or maintained a policy of accepting on a fractional 
basis secondary school courses conducted twice a week for one or 
more years; ten reject such offerings and seventy-four fail to 
make a clear statement of their attitude. 

III. Three hundred and four colleges and universities accept 
or are willing to accept from accredited colleges transfer credits 
in religion toward fulfilling requirements for the baccalaureate 
degree, and fifteen do not accept such credits. 

IV. The maximum number of hours accepted on transfer by 
117 colleges and universities is practically unlimited or at least 
undetermined. With the others accepting such credits, the speci- 
fied amounts range from three to forty semester hours. 

This report presents a remarkable challenge to secondary 
schools and to college teachers of religion. Most of the colleges 
and universities stand ready to accept work in religion when 
carried on in terms of academic respectability. 


THE JANUARY ISSUE 


CHRISTIAN EpucaTION takes great pleasure in presenting to its 
readers in the January issue an intimate and extraordinarily 
informing glimpse of theological seminary life to-day. In re- 
sponse to our request, some fifty Protestant seminary presidents 
have told us what they consider the most significant developments 
in their institutions during the last four years. That the modern 
theological school is a vital, dynamic force, that it is not only 
sincerely desirous of meeting its responsibilities in training an 
effective ministry but is increasingly responsive to present-day 
needs so fast as it discovers them, is plainly apparent from the 
facts submitted. From the individual contributions received a 
composite story of seminary progress has been woven, which in- 
dicates remarkable advance for the group since the publication 
of Theological Education in America, two years ago. 

Seminaries desiring to secure extra copies for distribution 
among their constituencies may do so by placing advance orders 
at the rate of $15.00 per hundred. Address Curistian Epuca- 
TION, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PRESENT ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 


Laura H. WILD 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


It was my especial privilege to get a view beneath the surface 
as visiting professor in Ginling College. I was also invited to 
be present at meetings of national committees on religious edu- 
cation, where were gathered the most forward looking represen- 
tatives of both missionaries and Chinese. 

I. One learns much about one’s own country, sees much to 
praise in the earnestness and broadmindedness of the best type 
of missionary, but much to regret in sectarian narrowness trans- 
planted there, in the ignorance of the Bible from any modern 
scholarly point of view among some-of the younger candidates 
as well as the older conservatives and the very deplorable con- 
troversy between Fundamentalists and Liberals, which is even 
more acute there than here. 

II. China is eager for Western education, for the improved 
methods in seri-culture, agriculture and especially for science. 
Religious education, however, is granted by the best educators 
to be the poorest plank in the whole educational field. 

III. Why is religious education so weak? 

1. Lack of any systematic plan and coordination of primary, 
secondary and college courses. 

2. Overwork of teachers and farming out Bible senshi to 
anyone, whether specially prepared or not, as an hour of extra 
work. 

3. Many of the Chinese teachers fall back into their traditional 
way of teaching a classic by memory rather than explaining the 
Bible text with appropriate interpretation. 

4. Liberals and conservatives do not agree how it shall be 
taught, therefore principals have often ‘‘played safe’’ and had 
no definite plan, trying to be tactful with everybody. 

5. There is a lack of suitable text-books. The text-books used 
in America or England are not adapted to the Chinese. Scarcely 
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any up-to-date text-books written for the Chinese are available. 
If translated into Chinese the language is often very poor. 
IV. There is a great opportunity just now. 
1. Because the Chinese are so eager for knowledge. 
2. Because they are not yet weaned away from religion. 
3. Because they have not yet dissociated Western culture 
and the Christian religion. 
4. Because the Bible is an oriental book. 
V. Immediate needs. 
1. Organization of religious education. 
2. Training schools. 
3. Text-books. 
4. ‘‘A sense of what is vital.”’ 

Conclusion.—One cannot emphasize too strongly that if we are 
to save the day for Christianity in China we must send immedi- 
ately some of our best equipped people, not only in the methods 
of religious education, but in Bibical knowledge. Missionary 
candidates should be better trained in the Bible. Moreover we 
should be much more careful of our influence upon Chinese stu- 
dents sent to this country. This is a critical moment for Chris- 


tianity in China. The more radical students are becoming 
atheistic rather than replacing their old religion with another. 
Some of the more sensible ones are becoming disgusted with sec- 
tarian propaganda and dogmatic controversies and are keeping 
aloof. The only thing which will appeal to the advanced think- 
ing Chinese is a scholarly and vital presentation of religion 
adapted to their own needs. 


Jowett said at Balliol: ‘‘The college should be first a place of 
education, second, a place of society, and third, a place of re- 
ligion.”’ 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
TO BIBLE STUDY 


JAMES MUILENBURG 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


I cannot help but believe that the typical youth is one who 
is dreaming of the golden spires of some El Dorado gleaming 
in the distance. His new life craves infinite expression. As he 
makes a new advance in self-realization, he yields to the common 
superficialities of adolescence. But to question his sincerity is a 
mistake. For his present condition is the result of the fact that 
his youthful energies were not recognized and utilized by his 
elders. Consequently, the undergraduate as we know him is 
sophisticated. He has become old too soon. He struts about 
with an air of disillusionment. This attitude is, of course, char- 
acteristic of his age, but our society is largely to blame that he 
is not the idealist we want him to be. Only too soon does he 
repeat the lines: 


It is not now as it hath been of yore; 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


So much for the kind of person the undergraduate is. In the 
light of all this, what is his attitude toward Bible study? As we 
might expect, the most common expression of the student point 
of view is indifference. Says one of my students: ‘‘As far as 
any students are concerned, the Bible may just as well have been 
printed in Greek.’’ Three students assured me confidentially 
that they had never read a word of the Bible. Another ‘‘took 
the course because I thought it might be interesting, it fitted in 
with my schedule, and promised to provide the maximum of 
marks with the minimum of effort.’’ Still another reads the 
student pulse as ‘‘apathy with a beneficent tolerance toward those 
who study it.’’ One of the boys responded to a query regarding 
what he thought of the Bible, ‘‘I never gave it a thought! I 
always took it for granted.’’ Another answered, ‘‘I don’t think 
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of it. I haven’t thought of it for many years.’’ Others speak 
charitably of the Bible, but with no apparent enthusiasm. 

Over against this rather depressing view stand the experiences 
of several teachers of Biblical literature. Professor Richard 
Burton speaks in glowing terms of his experience of over twenty 
years: 


In 1900 I introduced a course in the Bible as Literature 
among the subjects offered at the University of Minnesota. 
It was and has remained an elective course for juniors and 
seniors. Thus, the size of the class is an infallible sign of 
the interest of the subject. The course has steadily re- 
mained, these twenty-four years, the largest ever given by 
anybody in the University. This becomes the more striking 
when you hear that, synchronous with it, I also offered a 
course in The Modern Novel, The Contemporary Drama, and 
similar subjects which one would assume to be popular. 
. .. Lam always giving the course somewhere. 


Professor Humphreys, of Michigan, writes similarly. Almost 
two hundred students elect the course in spite of the restrictions 
that have been placed upon it. He has learned that students are 
as interested in the Bible as in any other literature, if only it is 
taught as literature. 

An English instructor in one of our Middle Western universi- 
ties is convinced that students are by no means indifferent to the 
Bible. ‘‘Those who loudly profess agnosticism—and there are 
quite a few—know the Bible thoroughly. Their agnosticism is 
a pose; their knowledge of the Bible is permanent.’’ Similar 
expressions, I am sure, might be given by some of those present. 

If comparisons are not too odious, would it not be fair to find 
what the situation is in the other classes of literature. Op the 
whole, it seems true that in co-educational institutions the women 
are electing literature while the men are going to the scientific 
and commercial courses. With the Bible other elements enter, 
of course, both favorable and unfavorable. An expression like 
the following, for example, would doubtless come from many 
students : 
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‘Convinced that there certainly must be some real and 
lasting truth in the Bible from which so many thousands of 
sermons have been preached, I wanted to learn about it so 
that I might at least be a well versed layman.”’ 


Others seem to declare that, so far as they are concerned, they 
are through with the Bible for good. 

What shall our judgment be in the light of these varying rep- 
resentations? Shall we again restore peace by calling in our 
innkeeper and proclaim both parties right? Let us first, how- 
ever, note a few factors which enter into the problem. For 
example, many undergraduates are much impressed with the 
more radical periodicals. "When they read such a paragraph as 
the following, for example, how are they to respond? 


‘*T do not suggest that the Bible should be altogether sup- 
pressed ; for I am deeply opposed to the arbitrary suppres- 
sion or even censoring of any book whatsoever. But I do 
say that the reading of the Bible should be quietly discour- 
aged; and that the ingenuity of our intellectual leaders 
should be directed toward that end. 


Thus the book cannot be regarded as anything but a 
vicious book. Reading it to-day with unprejudiced eyes, one 
sees mirrored in it precisely the kind of events whose recital 
one deplores when one sees them daily on the front pages of 
our worst class of newspapers. And it is not the leaders of 
social revolution, but the leaders of capitalism, who insist 
on flaunting before the new-come foreigner those ancient 


Jewish examples of class-hatred, bloody revolt, and the lay- 
ing waste of cities.’’ 


Isn’t there a certain group in every college who will be much 
impressed by such twaddle? The superficiality of the criticism 
is immediately evident when one observes that the writer’s basis 
for his remarks is the book of Esther. 

A second factor is the inclination of the undergraduate to 
camouflage as effectively as he can the sentiments that lie nearest 
his heart. Not that the Bible is by any means so much to him. 
But does it not belong to the category of those feelings and ex- 
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periences which he is most reluctant to disclose? If there are 
any mystical trends within him, is he likely, in the present con- 
stitution of undergraduate life, to announce that he will carry 
a Bible under his arm. If I understand the situation at all cor- 
rectly, then the undergraduate is by no means so disillusioned 
and cold as he would make us believe. He is not playing true 
to his real nature when he rejects the study of the Bible, but he 
is playing true to a nature for which he himself is only partly 
responsible. If he could be made to understand, appreciate, and 
value a true culture, one that bore no malice or prejudice, which 
embraced the amenities of a virile religion as well as the glamor 
of politics and the glory of art, which gathered within its range 
the gifts of Orient and Occident, which developed all his powers 
of thought and activity and emotion; if, I say, he could be made 
to strive for such a goal, our problem would be far on the road 
to solution. As it is, our task is not a simple one, and the prob- 
lem is equally complex. It is not the scope of this paper to sug- 
gest remedies or modi operandi. But it is the contention that 
the undergraduate will not continue to play false to his real 
nature when he is permitted to function normally along accept- 


able lines of activity. The essential idealism of the college 
student is recognized by every interested professor. So our task 
is to restore the student to his true self, to encourage him in his 
adventurous quest for a fuller life, to present the challenge of 
conflict, to be willing to share enthusiasms. 


O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam. 
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TRAINING THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL STUDENT 
FOR THE BIBLICAL HISTORY ELECTIVE 
FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


CLAUDINE CLEMENTS 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


All students at the National Cathedral School in Washington 
are required to take, each year, a two-hour course in Bible or 
Church History ; but if the subject is to be offered for admission 
to college, the course required is a four-hour one. It is of this 
last that I shall speak. In this connection, it may interest you 
to know that last year seven of our college candidates included 
a unit of Bible study among their admission requirements. Of 
this number, one took an entrance examination given by Agnes 
Seott College, and the other six an examination prepared by 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges together. 

Our college preparatory work is based upon Courses 1 and 3, 
suggested by the Commission on the Definition of a Unit of Bible 
Study for Secondary Schools.* Of these, Course 1 comprises the 
narratives and songs of the Old Testament, Course 3, the lives 
of Jesus and Paul. The Old Testament readings, assigned by 
the Commission and used by us, include most of Genesis, and the 
narrative portions of Exodus and Numbers, selections from 
Joshua and Judges, most of First and Second Samuel, the Elijah 
and Elisha stories from Kings, and the books of Ruth, Esther and 
Jonah, together with readings from Isaiah, the Psalms, and the 
Wisdom literature. In the New Testament, the text reading in- 
cludes all of Mark’s Gospel and most of the other synoptists, the 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 

Suitable text-books for the student of preparatory school age, 
and, second, methods for arousing interest in Bible study, were 
suggested to me for discussion. These two problems are, I be- 
lieve, intimately connected. Obviously, a proper text-book would 
stimulate interest, and yet, the better the book, the more of a 


*See CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon, 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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hindrance it actually may be, in that it may serve as a substitute 
for first-hand knowledge of Biblical material. Consequently, I 
have come to the conclusion, after both using text-books and doing 
without them, that especially in the study of the Old Testament, 
they should be employed rather in a supplementary or illustra- 
tive capacity than as the basis of the work. In teaching Hebrew 
history, we have one inestimable advantage: its sources are 
neither inaccessible, nor so extensive as to be beyond the reach 
of the ordinary student. It is therefore possible largely to dis- 
pense with the use of a text-book in teaching the Old Testament 
and to allow the class to follow the course of Jewish national life 
and development through the Bible narratives themselves. In 
this way one may present both Hebrew history and literature at 
the same time. Indeed the historical and literary problems con- 
nected with the Old Testament furnish an added source of inter- 
est. For instance, I have always found classes interested when 
their attention is called to the presence of parallel accounts in 
the creation story, and eager to discover the similar divergences 
elsewhere. A little practice in recognizing allusions which indi- 
cate the date of a narrative or song stimulates careful reading. 
This fact has been especially useful in teaching the Psalms, one 
of the most difficult parts of our course from the point of view 
of holding the pupil’s interest. Most students, too, are quick to 
detect the stylistic qualities of the documents and soon learn to 
construct the outlines of Hebrew history from its sources and to 
follow Israel’s religious development from its beginnings. In 
this way they become acquainted with some of the methods and 
problems as well as the results of critical study. And though I 
would not suggest that the high school boy or girl may become 
a student of the critical problems of the Old Testament, I am 
quite sure that the secondary school student can understand 
some of the simpler ones and their probable solution, and that 
such understanding will also stimulate his interest in the sub- 
ject. Especially is this true of the primary object of the study 
of Hebrew history—the growth of Jewish religious ideas as ex- 
hibited in the literary remains of each period. The newness to 
most pupils of the idea of development in the religion of the Old 
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Testament makes the tracing of successive steps from a tribal 
worship to an ethical monotheism a real voyage of discovery. To 
summarize, it is easier to arouse interest in Hebrew social con- 
ditions in the eighth century through Jsaiah V than through a 
text-book based upon it; Canaanitish civilization reconstructed 
from seattered and incidental allusions in Joshua and Judges has 
the appeal of the puzzle; the early localization of Jehovah wor- 
ship as it is seen in Ruth and in Naaman’s request for Hebrew 
soil upon which to worship the Hebrew god is a genuinely new 
idea to the average pupil. 

The Old Testament stories, too, make an appeal through their 
Oriental vividness and picturesqueness of detail, combined with 
their literary excellence, qualities which are lost in text-book 
accounts. For example, Elijah’s mockery of the priests of Baal, 
Ahab’s sulkiness over Naboth’s refusal to sell his vineyard, Saul’s 
call to Israel to relieve Jabesh Gilead and Deborah’s exultation 
over Jael’s murder of Sisera occur to me as instances where a 
single detail of a character, to be lost in any text-book treatment, 
has proved to be the means of catching the student’s attention. 
Nor have I ever found classes unresponsive to the pathos of the 
story of the sacrifice of Isaac, to the tragedy of Saul’s visit to 
Endor, or to the power of Nathan’s parable. 

Consequently, in that part of our course which deals with the 
Old Testament, we dispense with a text-book, using only a simple 
topical outline of Hebrew history. For reference work from 
time to time we find especially useful Kent’s ‘‘ Historical Bible’’ 
and Ottley’s ‘‘Short History of the Hebrews.’’ Hodges’ ‘‘How 
to Know the Bible,’’ and Bailey and Kent’s ‘‘History of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth’’ have also proved helpful. 

But in teaching the Life of Christ, we have found a text-book 
valuable to supply the historical, geographical, and cultural back- 
ground of the gospels and to enable the class to obtain a consecu- 
tive view of the life of Jesus. Rush Rhees’ ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth’’ 
and Barton’s ‘‘Life of Christ’’ have both proven satisfactory. 
But before assigning text-book lessons, it is our practice to assign 
the New Testament narratives. In this way the student becomes 
acquainted with the gospels themselves, a point whose value, I 
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think, cannot be overestimated. In the study of the life of St. 
Paul, I have not used a text-book. By selecting portions of Acts 
and the biographical references in the epistles for especial study, 
it is comparatively easy for a student to reconstruct the charac- 
ter of the great missionary or to follow his life and travels. As 
to the subject matter of the epistles, a simple outline of their 
contents will make possible their intelligent reading. As in the 
ease of the Old Testament, such direct study of the gospels and 
epistles results in increased interest. 

A second method to arouse this interest is, I believe, in the 
recognition of Bible study as a college preparatory subject. In 
general, to the high school boy or girl, the worth and desirability 
of any course is proportionate to its value in terms of college 
entrance requirements. The possibility therefore of offering a 
unit of Bible and of taking an entrance examination in the sub- 
ject cau.es it to rise several degrees in the estimation of the stu- 
dent. Similarly, I believe that so far as possible the work should 
be presented whether it is to be offered to satisfy college entrance 
requirements or not, as are parallel courses in history or litera- 
cure. 


PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM BUILDING 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Rospert SENECA SMITH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


I shall not attempt in this paper to discuss the particular 
courses in Bible study that might well be included in the aca- 
demic curriculum. I shall merely try to point out the signifi- 
cance of three different principles which may guide us in our 
curriculum building and in the teaching of the courses which we 
are led to adopt. 

For many generations, in Sunday schools, high schools and 
colleges, the material of the Bible has been presented for its own 
sake. We have followed the subject matter approach. We have 
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built our curricula around the subject matter. In the Sunday 
schools we have justified our practice by affirming that the Bible 
is the word of God and as such that it has an inherent right to 
be taught and known. In colleges we have rationalized our pro- 
cedure by the argument that the Bible is history or literature 
of a high order and that it deserves a preeminent place among 
the histories and literatures of the race. 

This principle has shaped our selection of material, the em- 
phases we have laid in our teaching and the character of most of 
the text books that have been written. 

If these statements seem extravagant, one has only to examine 
again the available Sunday school courses from the University 
of Chicago Press, the International Graded Lessons, and a con- 
siderable portion of the Scribner graded courses and the Chris- 
tian Nurture Series. Despite the assurances of the editors that 
they were not building a material-centered curriculum, and not- 
withstanding the excellent objectives which are stated in the 
prospectuses and introductions, the writers of these courses have 
fallen back to a large extent upon the old methods of curriculum 
building. 

In like manner our college text books are constructed on the 
same plan. Most of them follow the chronological method. This 
is true of the text books which present the Bible as history and 
as literature. Where the chronological method is not followed, 
the logical method is used, 7.e., the material is classified according 
to some systematic and more or less arbitrary plan of grouping 
adopted by the editor or writer. Sometimes the material is 
classified according to its literary character into prophecy, nar- 
rative, poetry, ete. (Cf. Wood and Grant: The Bible as Litera- 
ture). Sometimes the material is gathered around some central 
idea to show the evolution of that idea in Hebrew thought. (Cf. 
Robinson: The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament). Some- 
times both the chronological and logical methods are used. (Cf. 
Bewer: The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical De- 
velopment). But in any ease, in books of this sort, the center 
of interest is supposed to be the material itself. The objective 
is knowledge of the subject matter for its own sake. 
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All of us who have followed the order and method of these 
available texts in Sunday school, day school or college, have been 
conscious of at least one serious defect. Our students have 
thought—when they have admitted that they had any thought 
upon the matter—that we were moving in a realm far removed 
from their present day problems. They have come to our courses 
seeking bread. They have been too polite to charge us with 
offering them stones, but they have often not been clever enough 
to conceal their indifference. Sometimes they have asked ques- 
tions in class that went straight to the heart of some felt need. 
Often we have taken time to answer such questions. But hasn’t 
it been true that in so doing we have felt that the serious work 
of the hour was being held up and that when the interruption 
was over and we were back at the material once more we were 
then attending to the main business of the course? 

A second principle by which we have been guided in our cur- 
riculum building in more recent years is what may be called 
the psychological approach. Advocates of this principle have 
frankly said that they were not interested in the Bible for its 
own sake. They were concerned with the child or with the 
student for his sake. This has led to the attempt to construct 
a child-centered or a student-centered curriculum. 

Those who have followed this principle have endeavored to 
obey the law of apperception. They have asked what the pupil 
is able to understand at a particular point in his development, 
what his natural interests are and what portions of the total sub- 
ject matter he is able to make use of in a particular part of his 
school or college course. 

They have tried to obey the law of adaptation. They have 
recognized that the pupil is constantly changing in his power of 
understanding, that his interests, wants and needs are growing 
and that the material must be graded to fit these advancing 
capacities. 

We have endeavored to follow this principle and these laws 
not only in our Sunday school curricula, but also in our high 
school and college Bible courses. We have tried to differentiate 
college courses from high school courses, and the courses of 
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junior and senior year from those of freshman and sophomore 
year. 

We have seized upon this principle eagerly because it has made 
easier the point of contact in teaching. We have not been obliged 
to awaken interest in an uninteresting situation. We start with 
a situation which is pertinent to the thinking and life of the 
student and we build around that as we would build around a 
nucleus. The student is internally motivated in his study and 
discussion by his own inquiry. Surely that would seem to be 
preferable to that sort of motivation which is forced by the 
teacher’s interest or by the external compulsion of marks and 
grades. 

There are two serious defects, however, in a slavish following 
of this principle. First, the interests of the pupil or of the col- 
lege student may be very narrow, trivial or ephemeral. To at- 
tempt to build a curriculum around such interests is to pursue 
a purely individual preference, and the curriculum resulting 
therefrom may be utterly lacking in cultural content or in per- 
manent, structural value. <A corollary to this defect is the ex- 
treme difficulty of finding a common denominator of interest in 
a group of pupils or college students. Furthermore, the older 
such students are and the more varied their past experience has 
been, the more diverse are their present interests, and the less 
able are we to find one single pointed problem on which all can 
agree. 

The second defect is the difficulty of building a student- 
centered curriculum out of the materials that exist in the avail- 
able text books. Of course, in our newer graded texts an effort 
has been made to suit the material, the methods and the illustra- 
tions to the capacities of the pupils in the various grades or de- 
partments of the church school. In this respect, a great advance 
has been made over the old Uniform Lessons. But still the sub- 
ject matter is more or less arbitrarily selected and much of it 
by its very nature is uninteresting. 

As for the college texts they are rarely written from this point 
of view. Their writers have not been concerned with the stu- 
dent’s natural interests. They have assumed that such interests 
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were identical with the interests of the scholars and teachers. 
‘*What matters it,’’ one can almost hear them saying, whether 
a student is concerned with Jeremiah’s pro-Babylonianism or 
with Ezekiel’s program for the restored community or with the 
more thrilling problems suggested by the magic letters, J.P.D. 
and Q. Students ought to be interested in such things. Enough: 
But are they? Consequently the teacher who attempts to fol- 
low the psychological principle in building his course or cur- 
riculum must have ingenuity enough to break away pretty largely 
from the available material. 

A third principle, much talked about to-day both in the field 
of secular and religious education is what may be called the 
social-objectives approach. It has been advocated at length in 
such books as Chapman and Counts: Principles of Education; 
Betts: The Curriculum of Religious Education; Case: Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Education. According to this prin- 
ciple, we endeavor to discover the goals toward which education 
should help the student to strive. We look forward to his adult 
activity as a citizen in his community and world. We attempt 
to forecast the nature of the society in which he probably will 
live. To this extent our work must be prophetic. 

But instead of saying in a hazy fashion that the student ought 
to be a good man or a religious man, we endeavor to separate 
his total future activity into a series of correlated social objec- 
tives. Chapman and Counts, writing on behalf of secular edu- 
cation in the book to which I have referred, classify these objec- 
tices as health, worthy home membership, economic life, civic 
life, recreational life and religious life. But these objectives 
are the concern of religious education as well as of secular educa- 
tion. They are our concern as teachers of the Bible. If we 
were asked to indicate the ultimate objective of our instruction, 
we should all probably say that we were trying to make all-round 
men and women, sound of body, clear of mind, pure of heart, 
and able to play their part in their homes, their communities, 
their occupation, their leisure and their service of God. But are 
we doing this thing in the courses which we now teach? How 
much of what we teach is remembered? And these points which 
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we elucidate with such scholarly precision—how much difference 
do they make in life? 

The first step in solving our problem is to set up one or all 
of these social objectives and to recognize them as the end of 
our teaching endeavor. 

The next step is to break up these larger objectives into a 
series of graded units for study and thought and activity. We 
ought to decide what aspects of the health objective, e.g., the 
junior child, or the high school freshman or the senior in college 
is able to understand and participate in. Or to take another 
example, we ought to define more concretely the ideal of re- 
ligious citizenship, and then ask ourselves what part of that 
ideal we can work for with the kindergartner, the eighth grade 
child, the sophomore in college, ete. At a particular point in 
his growth what religious experience is he able to have? Can we 
see to it that he has it, so that when he reaches a further stage of 
his development he will be able to participate in the religious 
life that belongs normally to that stage? 

The next step in our task is to remember that it is the habit 
of human beings to react to real stimuli or situations, provided 
those stimuli are of the right sort to appeal to the individual 
and provided they are presented at the right time. The reaction 
of the individual may take the form of an emotional response, 
an attitude, a resolution, an activity or a habit of life. Our 
task as educators is to find the appropriate stimulus which, at a 
given period in the pupils’ development is most likely to pro- 
voke the desired response, and furnish the ‘‘drive’’ for the de- 
sired activity. 

The fourth step in our task is to remember that subject-matter 
is a means and not an end. The Bible is to be used not for its 
own sake, but because it stimulates or inspires the kind of re- 
sponses which will gradually bring the student to his goal. 

The fifth step is the recognition that we are not building our 
curriculum around the immediate interests of the student. Such 
interests are not ends to be served but clues to the selection and 
grading of objectives, stimuli and sought responses. This very 
change of approach ought to deliver the writer of courses and 
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the teacher from that haphazard and ephemeral kind of cur- 
riculum to which the psychological objective must lead. 

A final step in the process is to provide something which Dr. 
Coe long ago urged in his ‘‘Social Theory of Religious Educa- 
tion’’—a series of graded social activities in which the growing 
student can express his emotions and attitudes. 

From the standpoint of high school and college teaching, a 
curriculum built upon this principle would link up the student’s 
thinking and activity with the life goals for which he is pre- 
paring and at the same time with the immediate interests and 
problems with which he is vitally concerned. It should help 
him to evaluate his present activities in terms of their probable 
usefulness to him as an adult member of society. It should bring 
to the front and make more appealing those interests and activi- 
ties with which he is capable of being concerned. 

If this principle is accepted, our secular and religious curricula 
ought to be the most vital factor in the growth of childhood and 
adolescence. It will necessitate, of course, the rewriting of our 
text books and the refashioning of our courses. Presumably a 
Bible curriculum built upon this principle will encounter opposi- 
tion on academic grounds, for at the present time in our college 
curricula as a whole we still do obeisance to the subject-matter- 
centered type of instruction. If we are timid about undertaking 
the task and are afraid of the objections, let us remind ourselves 
that the Bible is the record of life experiences and that our chief 
purpose is its reinstatement in human experience as the most 
vital and inspiring stimulus for Christian character and citizen- 
ship. 
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FIRST KINGS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIGIOUS SYNCRETISM 


Juuius SEELYE BIxLER 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Biblical instruction, like all other teaching, has more than one 
aim. It must be informative, but it must also attempt to arouse 
that kind of interest which does not rest content with the mere 
learning of a prescribed set of facts. The student must be helped 
to understand the ideas which lie back of the facts, and his atten- 
tion ought especially to be directed to the universal character of 
the ideas which he encounters in any course, Biblical or other. 
Growth in the intellectual life might be defined as the continuous 
apprehension of the relations of ideas. A course in Biblical 
Literature, that is to say, should treat the Bible not as an end 
in itself, but as an introduction to the larger world of thought 
by an approach which has made an especially significant con- 
tribution to the religious life of mankind. To know the Bible 
alone is not to know the Bible at all. 

Certain Biblical books lend themselves especially readily to 
this more inclusive interpretation. Those dealing with the origin 
of the Yahweh religion, or with the work of an organizer like 
Moses, or with the lives of religious geniuses like the prophets 
contain in themselves obvious suggestions for parallels and com- 
parisons. With a historical book like First Kings the possibili- 
ties are not quite so clear, but I have found that my classes have 
responded to the suggestion that First Kings furnishes material 
for reflection in the hints it makes at the problem of religious 
syneretism. The book records the struggle made by the Jews 
against the syncretizing process, both in the case of the foreign 
gods introduced into Solomon’s temple, and in that of the pecu- 
liarly insidious attack on Yahweh by the attempt to identify him 
with the Baal of the conquered land. 

To set the problem I have sometimes tried asking my classes 
why it is that religions, at least the great historic religions, seem 
always to have started with a prophet full of burning enthusiasm 
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and with proselytizing zeal, rather than with a judicious, con- 
templative, philosophical and truth-seeking ideal. The prophet’s 
fire has meant power, but it has also often meant narrowness. 
Is it not possible to have zeal which is not partisan and enthusi- 
asm which is not particularistic? 

It seems as though it should be, yet how striking is the con- 
trast, in all the history of religions, between syncretistic re- 
ligions and those which have with some aptness been called posi- 
tive. How ineffectual in building a coherent system of belief or 
in dominating conduct was the fusion of religions in the Hellen- 
istic period! And how anomalous seems the condition in China 
to-day where a man may at the same time and with no irregular- 
ity be Confucian, Buddhist, and Taoist! Even Akbar’s conscious 
attempt to take the best elements from the many systems of 
thought in his empire and to form an eclectic religion from them 
did not survive his death. Sikhism has been more successful, 
but at the expense of developing a bitterly partisan feeling. And 
on the other hand, where the fusion has been accomplished by 
the weakness of one party and the gentle tolerance of the other, 
as in the case of Buddhism and Hinduism, the result has been 
not so much syncretism as complete absorption of one by the 
other. The mixture of cults in Solomon’s temple was not con- 
structive. It seems rather to have resulted in a weakening of 
moral fiber. How effective by contrast with all this was such a 
life as that of Elijah! His dogged resistance to any amalgamat- 
ing process made for definiteness intellectually and ruggedness 
ethically. And how appealing is Jehu’s singleness of purpose 
compared with the easy tolerance with which Hinduism ap- 
proached Buddhism ! 

This comparison may help to bring out the issues of our prob- 
lem. Syneretism has been accomplished in India by a process 
in which the seemingly weaker and less forceful belief conquered 
in its very lack of resistance. Hinduism has been jelly-like. 
Foreign elements which have tried to cut it asunder have found 
themselves being absorbed. Hinduism had no objections to 
Buddhism. It remained passive, as ever, with a sort of color- 
blind neutrality, and Buddhism was swallowed up by the simple 
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device of making Buddha an incarnation of Vishnu. And 
Buddhism in its turn lacked an Elijah. It had no one able to 
draw the intellectual and moral distinctions which the occasion 
required. 

Now, it is interesting to notice that this illustration is not as 
remote from modern times as it may seem to be. To-day Hin- 
duism offers to meet Christianity on the same terms. Let us 
draw closer together, it says. Christ may become a Hindu god 
as part of the process, but what’s in a name? Is not the law of 
love the same, in whatever language it be expressed ? 

The answer of course is that it is not, but varies with the 
environment from which it springs. But before we leave the 
topic let us notice the very different situation that Christianity 
faces in the Near East. Here through at least some of its agen- 
cies Christianity is consciously and articulately endeavoring to 
effect a rapprochement with some of its rivals. Attempts of this 
sort have been made in the Near East before. Bahaism, driven 
out of Persia, found a foothold at Akka near Mt. Carmel, the 
scene of Elijah’s dramatic contest, and set itself up as the one 
great means to unity. But Bahaism has actually meant not the 
end of religious strife, but the creation of another warring 
element. 

Christianity, however, is attacking the problem in a different 
manner. The American University of Beirut, true to its liberal 
policy, is trying to put an end to the sectarian hatred with which 
the Near East is cursed not by offering a new belief as a sort 
of higher synthesis, but by drawing out and making explicit the 
community of interest and aim which exists among the educated 
classes in each religion. A society called the Brotherhood has 
taken as its motto the sentiment, ‘‘The realm in which we share is 
far larger than that in which we differ.’’ At its meetings the 
thought is often expressed that the name—Moslem, Jew, or 
Christian—is not important, but that the idea and the life are 
very important. God hath made of one blood all the nations 
of men. It should be possible to find a common human ap- 
proach to religious and ethical problems. 

So a suggestion toward an answer of our problem seems to be 
found in the thought that syncretisms have historically been of 
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two kinds. The unsatisfactory kind has been easy, and we know 
that progress does not come easily. Furthermore, this type 
has not been carried on under the influence of ideas, and we 
know that where there are no ideas, the people or the religion 
must perish. Finally, there has been none of the conviction, 
born of experience, which religion has always found so essential. 

But this is not to say that an honest, rigorous, reasoned at- 
tempt to reach beyond racial barriers, to search out prejudice, 
subtle though it be, and uproot it mercilessly, to cling fast to 
the intellect as a priceless means of ascertaining what is universal 
in human life is not wholly to be desired in our religion to-day. 
The religion resulting from such an attempt will make a broader 
appeal than has been possible in the past because it will be based 
on a wider knowledge than has been possible in the past. And 
it will not lack prophetic power for it will be free from all that 
is petty and limiting, nor can it fail to keep step with the intel- 
lectual progress of mankind, for its appeal is of the sort that 
will meet with a warmer and warmer response as man himself 
turns for his dynamic to the world of ideas. 


THE BIBLE AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL TEXT-BOOK 


JOHN Howarp Howson 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


We are all acquainted with the conception of the Bible as a 
compendium of the world’s vital knowledge. We hear it ap- 
praised as the Word of God, the final and complete statement 
of God’s will to mankind, as containing that system of doctrine 
which the uninitiated must study to obtain the promised salva- 
tion. Would we not be nearer the truth if we considered it, not 
as an encyclopedia aiming to exhaust a field of knowledge, but 
as a text-book of an essentially provocative character? 

The Bible was not written by men whose primary interest was 
research. Their interest was rather of a concrete and specific 
character, that of correcting and intensifying the religious life 
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of their contemporaries. Their observations were of their group. 
Their generalizations were the practical formulations of their 
own experience in terms of existing concepts rather than scien- 
tific inductions from a multitude of data. Consequently the 
Bible presents a wealth of autobiographical material, coupled 
with doctrines, phrased in terms now obsolete, yet marvellously 
true in their psychological insight. 

When Paul analyzes his own experience with sin he is analyz- 
ing the experience of a large portion of mankind. His doctrine 
of faith might well be studied by all those who are interested 
in the redemption of men. It is the new faith, not the sense of 
sin, that has power to redeem. Paul knew what sin was; yet 
the knowledge of sin was impotent to save him. Only the new 
faith in God, in Christ, in himself, was sufficient to work re- 
demption in him. All this is in line with the latest psychological 
developments. 

To study Jesus and Paul is to study all mankind. Jesus, 
with his unified, integrated personality blossoming forth at bap- 
tism. Paul, with his divided personality, at war with himself 
till he had found the faith that brought peace to his warring 
members. A study of these two in their contrasts would lead 
one on to a study of the phenomena of unified and divided 
selves, and the different methods used to secure unification. It 
would lead one also to the still larger question of maintaining 
one’s integrity and poise in the presence of the manifest injus- 
tices of life. 

There is a more specific question with regard to the conversion 
experiences of Jesus and Paul. Is the consciousness of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost to come as the glorious expansion of 
a righteous life, or is it to come as the sudden release from an 
acute inner struggle? 

One of the most fascinating of studies is that of Jesus’ teach- 
ings in the light of modern psychological study and psychiatric 
practice. There are sayings of Jesus, for ages disregarded, which 
are now seen to be pregnant with meaning when viewed in the 
setting of modern psychological investigation. The condemna- 
tion of evil is seen to be but one step removed from the evil 
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itself; that, in truth, evil can only be overcome by good. An 
immense amount of study is being done in the field of the psy- 
choses, neuroses, criminolégy and delinquency. The result of 
these studies is that scientific workers, out of harmony with 
present-day religion, are moving steadily, though unconsciously, 
towards the attitude of Jesus. To the churches they are declar- 
ing in all seriousness that Jesus’ attitude towards erring human- 
ity (although they do not recognize it as such) is the only one 
that the self-respecting person can take in this twentieth century. 

A comparison of the prophet and the apocalyptic writer in 
their attitudes towards life opens up a tremendous field for psy- 
chological study. The prophet fought with all his might against 
the evils of his day. The past held its lessons for the faithful. 
The future would be the fruition of the present either for good 
or for ill. . The present to the prophet was the golden opportun- 
ity to seize hold of the lessons delved from the past, and thereby 
avoid the future though imminent results of wrong-doing. The 
apocalyptic writer, on the contrary, had no faith in the present. 
He stood outside of the course of events as a mere observer, 
waiting for the scroll of existence to be unrolled before him to 
the point where his grandest dreams of a redeemed Israel would 
suddenly appear as realities. The inspired man of action versus 
the dreamer—this is an eternal contrast. 

From the study of the prophet and the apocalyptic writer it 
is but a step to the burning question of every day life as to 
what extent daydreaming is permissible, to what extent it is 
healthy. This takes one into the psychology of thinking, its 
use and abuse. It might even go on to a consideration of those 
who find daydreaming such an eminently satisfactory solution 
of life that they spent the rest of their days wrapt in the con- 
templation of their phantasies. 

When psychology is regarded as the scientific study of human 
behavior, the Bible presents to the enquiring student a veritable 
mine of pertinent data. As a text-book of the provocative type, 
it is without equal. 
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THE RELATIVE RELIGIOUS INTERESTS OF 
FRESHMEN AND SENIORS 


Mark L. ENTorRF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Section I. When the freshman comes to college, he enters a 
world at once new and old, free and yet fixed. He is, perhaps 
for the first time, entirely ‘‘on his own,’’ comparatively free 
from guidance and control, free to make his own choices. But 
he finds himself in a definite atmosphere, as powerful as it is 
intangible, the joint product of tradition and upperclass opinion. 
He not only has to conform in a considerable degree to prevailing 
standards—he wants to, because he desires to ‘‘make good,’’ to 
be accepted, to be ‘‘one of the fellows.’’ He is a hero-worship- 
per, and is inclined to follow the lead of the so-called ‘‘big men of 
the campus.’’ Very often this leadership is wise and wholesome, 
but when the contrary is the case, the new student retains his 
religious convictions against heavy odds. This pressure toward 
conformity is one of the most powerful influences in under- 
graduate life, especially for the newcomers. Many succumb to 
it entirely, some withstand it, all are affected by it. 

Turning to the senior, we find an altered situation. He is ordi- 
narily more thoughtful and experienced, more ripened in his 
judgments, than the freshman. He helps to make public opinion, 
and is less under obligation to conform to it, is more able to be 
himself. This greater maturity, however, does not necessarily 
make him spiritually-minded, but by his fourth year the average 
student has had to face two problems which have religious im- 
plications. 

In the first place, a senior who has any religious background 
ean hardly escape having had some of his beliefs challenged by 
science or philosophy. He can find in mechanism a fairly reason- 
able explanation of the universe in which God is not mentioned. 
If he has studied physics, he finds it impossible to reconcile the 
laws of motion governing the heavenly bodies with the Biblical 
account of a stationary sun. If he has gone into philosophy, 
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he has difficulty in retaining his beliefs in a personal God. Ap- 
parently, there is a conflict between knowledge and belief, be- 
tween spirit and intellect, and the student often turns to religion 
for a solution to the puzzle. Whether or not he finds it usually 
depends upon the degree to which orthodox beliefs are insisted 
upon by those to whom he goes for help. 

In the second place, the senior has reached the point where he 
is interested in life and its problems. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that all seniors are so concerned, or that the freshmen 
never give the matter a thought, but it is naturally a more im- 
mediate and pressing consideration for the former than for the 
latter, and so they ask, ‘‘ Will religion furnish me a working 
basis for life? Is it a safe guide for one’s conduct and a reliable 
measure of human values? Will it give me a constantly expand- 
ing view of life?’’ This is the practical test of religion; it is 
the ultimate question, and the senior asks it because he has spent 
four years in preparing for a life which he hopes to make both 
happy and fruitful. 

Section II. In comparing the religious interests of the two 
classes one is inclined to believe that the similarities outweigh the 
differences, for religious experience does not altogther depend 
on age or circumstance. At any rate, senior and freshman are 
in perfect accord on three points. 

To begin with, there is a new feeling of freedom which disre- 
gards class boundaries. Students object to taking courses be- 
cause they are supposed to be good for them. They object to 
studying the Bible merely because it is a sacred book, and hence 
ought to be studied as a matter of duty. They believe that re- 
ligion is intrinsically, not externally, a sacred subject. It must 
accordingly compete with all other subjects for their interest, 
and must stand or fall on its own merits. 

Secondly, both senior and freshman demand that religion, to 
use a borrowed phrase, be made ‘‘intellectually respectable on the 
campus’’—that in scholarship, ability and training, professors 
of religion shall be the equals of any members of other depart- 
ments. Few students can long maintain their interest in a sub- 
ject which is apologetically presented by men whose academic 
standing is not of the highest order. 
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Finally, all students have a desire to know about life—its 
meaning, its possibilities, its duties. If religion be presented to 
them as a way of living, indeed, as the best way we know about, 
the question of interest will take care of itself. If religion can 
help the student to solve individual and social problems and can 
point the way to an abundant life: if, in short, religion can be 
made synonymous with life, the interest of the college student 
in religion will cease to be a troublesome issue. 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN BIBLICAL 
INSTRUCTION 


ELLEN E. WEBSTER 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


The well-known ‘‘classic’’ on the Project Method by Dr. 
Kilpatrick presents so forcefully the value of this method of 
instruction in the utilization of the laws of learning and in the 
possibilities for the building of moral character that no further 
defense is necessary. The aim of this paper is to demonstrate 
the practical application of the project method to biblical in- 
struction. 

To insure unity of thought, allow me to discuss the term 
“‘project’’ as it will be considered in this paper. Not all class 
assignments can be denominated ‘‘projects.’’ A problem which 
may be considered a genuine project by one individual may, to 
another, be a disagreeable, burdensome task to be completed only 


under the lash of the administrative whip which stings with this 
reverberating refrain: 


Unless a ‘‘D’’ you are earning 
You must leave our halls of learning. 


Therefore, the nature of the response of the pupil to the stimu- 
lus aroused by the assignment determines whether or not it is 
a project. A project will be undertaken by the pupil with a 
definite purpose in view, it will appeal to him so that he can 
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enter into it wholeheartedly (‘‘the psychological value,’’ quoting 
Dr. Kilpatrick, ‘‘inereases with the degree of approximation to 
wholeheartedness’’) and, to be truly educative, it will be an 
enterprise which fits for life. 

The project method of instruction contributes materially in 
fitting pupils to be masters of life’s experiences—to make citi- 
zens who are ‘‘alert, able to think and act, too intelligently criti- 
cal to be easily hoodwinked either by politicians or by patent 
medicines, self-reliant, ready of adaptation to the new social 
conditions that impend.’’ 

(Then followed a description of various types of projects which 
had been worked out by the students at Wheaton College, only 
one of which will be given here.) 

One student had been greatly moved by the story of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter and desired to try to interpret the emotions of 
the maiden during the various episodes by means of pantomime, 
music and dancing. She selected beautiful girls and dressed 
them in colors which would give the most pleasing effects. 

In the introduction to the first scene, a lovely girl, gowned in 
yellow, with her long, dark, waving hair falling about her 
shoulders, came in front of the stage curtain of heavy blue vel- 
vet, and, in a few words, told of Jephthah’s vow and then of his 
return from battle. The curtain parted. In the center of the 
background of the stage was an altar on which were leaping 
flames; beside the altar stood the officiating priest; on one side 
of the stage was a procession of the victorious Jephthah and his 
soldier bodyguard; on the other, a group of dancing maidens, 
bearing garlands of flowers to symbolize their gladness for 
Jephthah’s victory and to offer to the Lord in gratitude for His 
great goodness. As the whole assembly knelt before the flaming 
altar, Jephthah ‘‘invoked the Lord and the High Priest to bear 
witness to his oath.’’ Just then Jephthah’s daughter, his only 
child, with her timbrel bearer and maiden attendants, came forth 
from her home and recognized her father in the group before 
the altar. She ran to his embrace, after which she joined her 
maidens in a light-hearted ‘‘Dance of the Timbrels,’’ little 
dreaming of the solemn oath her father had made. Soon, how- 
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ever, she noted his deep emotion, the lagging of the dancers’ feet, 
the sorrowful withdrawal of the gaily attired maidens and the 
priest smouldering the bright flames made by her offerings. In 
fear and trembling she begged her father to explain the signifi- 
cance of these manifestations of grief. When Jephthah’s vow 
was made known to her, she, at the first, besought a release from 
its consequences. Receiving no encouragement from the stricken 
father, she frantically turned to the priest and pleaded with him, 
but to no avail, for he continued sorrowfully to shake his head 
and to point to heaven. At length she signified her acceptance 
of Jehovah’s will, but she did request a brief time for prepara- 
tion. Jephthah bowed his acquiescence and pointed to the 
mountains. 

The second scene was preceded by another announcement to 
the effect that Jephthah’s daughter and her maidens retired to 
the mountain district to prepare for the tragic end. In this 
scene, by the use of colored lights, operated by a girl who had 
developed skill in manipulating lighting effects, the audience was 
made to sense the succession of morning, noon, and moonlight 
of the last day before the maiden’s death. The scenery showed 
mountains in the background, with a foreground more or less 
open, but surrounded by flowering trees and shrubs. Jephthah’s 
daughter appeared in several moods. She noted the flowers and 
drank of their fragrance. At times she was meditative and her 
maidens sought to beguile her with mirth and dancing, in which 
she herself finally joined ‘‘for the last time, losing, for a few 
minutes, her sorrow in forced joy. The moon came up and the 
group hailed the rays of its fulness. Jephthah’s daughter rea- 
lized that this was the last moon of her life and after a wild 
whirl of excited farewell, she fell exhausted to the ground.”’ 
The dances which accompanied this scene were esthetically beau- 
tiful. They were given with the freedom such as one might 
imagine would belong to nymphs or the spirits of flowers or 
trees. Each little exhibition closed with a tableau in which the 
dancers poised in graceful attitudes, the effects of which were 
enhanced by the lovely colors in the costumes and in the lighting. 

Before the third and last scene, announcement was made that 
the maidens returned from the mountains and that Jephthah did 
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according to all the vow which he had vowed. The curtains 
opened upon a darkened stage. The fire gleamed from the altar 
in the center background. The priest stood on one side of the 
altar and Jephthah, bowed in grief, on the other. Very slowly, 
very solemnly, in the dim light, a procession of maidens, veiled 
and draped in white, with bowed heads, approached the altar. 
At the altar they halted for an impressive moment of time, then 
the curtains closed in from each side, blotting out the figure of 
the sack-clothed, stricken father, the sorrowing maidens, and— 
at the last—the flickering fire on the sacrificial altar. 
Conclusion: The project method in biblical instruction stimu- 
lates interest in the subject, it conforms to the most approved 
laws of learning, it is a practical aid in developing character and 
leadership through the use of native capacities all too frequently 
left to atrophy, it furnishes a cooperative experience worked out 
by a small group for the benefit of a larger group, and it sug- 
gests effective and truly educative projects for promoting the 
growth of the same desirable characteristics in the personnel of 
the various communities represented by our college students. 


WHAT MAKES A SCHOOL CHRISTIAN? 
Rosert E. Speer 


What makes a school Christian? First of all, of course, it is 
Christian persons who make a school Christian, and the spirit 
and ideals which they embody and maintain. The Christian 
name and the teaching of Christianity in the curriculum would 
not make a school Christian which was in the hands of non- 
Christian teachers. But Christian persons must act in this mat- 
ter in a Christian way. The Christian way is open and fearless. 
It avows itself in clear and sincere terms. It will do so in the 


personal expression and influence and utterances of the Chris- 
tian men and women who are teachers, and it will do so in the 


impersonal organization and activity of the institution. The 
spirit of the school will be Christian and there will be honest, 
courageous Christian teaching in the curriculum and, in my 
opinion, the institution as such will meet regularly for worship 
and prayer. 
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